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Simon had put in a claim to the Whips' Room, off the inner lobby,
on the grounds that his group contained more members than our
wing of the Liberal Party. This was a serious matter, though to
the outsider it sounds of little consequence* A party in the House
of Commons can only function as a separate entity if it has guidance.
Often in a long and controversial bill there are numerous amend-
ments and divisions: members cannot be in the debating chamber
all day, and it is the duty of the whips to advise members of their
partya and keep them informed of all that is going on, and to
shepherd them into the right lobby.

The Simonites, i.e., the followers of Sir John Simon, were pledged
to support the Government, and would therefore be guided by its
whips, whereas we were an independent entity. I, therefore, went
to see both the Speaker and the First Commissioner of Works, who
were more or less the persons to judge. I found that Simon had
already put in his claim, but the decision went in our favour. I
was, however, only just in time: another day, and the Liberal
Nationals would have had possession and it would have been difficult
to evict them.

Our first duty was to find a new chairman of the Parliamentary
Party.    Sir Archibald Sinclair was the obvious choice.   He had
been a cabinet minister, and he was generally popular, both with
"the* House" and his own party.    Lloyd George had, in the last
Parliament, led his own small family group of four and kept aloof
from the official party.    I managed to persuade him to come to
our first meeting, but he made it clear he was not a candidate for
the chairmanship, though he presided and moved the election of
Sinclair.    This was a good beginning for the depleted ranks of the
party.   L.G. was a host in himself and worth a dozen smaller fry.
Sinclair invited me to become Chief Whip: I suggested Graham
White but he would not look at it: there was no one else with the
necessary experience and I had no alternative but to accept.    It
was the very last job I ever wanted, as it seriously interfered with
my independence and my freedom to express my own views: at its
best it would involve a lot of clrudgery, and it was likely to be a
thankless task.   With the party reduced to eighteen, it was not
going to be easy.   One of my first successes was to get promises
support from the Lloyd George family party.    I woilld like
to pay tribute to Megan Lloyd George.   She often di
me and never hesitated to speak her mind, but she was j
fiiend and I always felt I cotdd rely on her and t
let me dowia.   She did not often intervene ia
she <fid3 she always spokfc to the point and eflecC
more she got the &&F of tfa$ House wit

sense.   I know she has her critics: she would not be

